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Light-weight 

Winnie, a Crossley’s dwarf lemur 
from Madagascar, weighs herself 
at the London Zoo, Since the 
hand on the scales has not moved, 
Winnie’s weight problems would 
appear to be in the balance. 


Twenty-six pets 
ill her garden 

‘ Eight*year-old Jacqueline Tren- 
grovQ has 26 pets in her garden at 
Stennack, Cornwall. Among them 
are six dogs, four cats, and a mule 
which Jacqueline sometimes rides. 

The mule looks after itself, but 
the lamb and the kid have to be 
bottle-fed four times daily. 

The badger. Bristles, is prob¬ 
ably the most unusual member 
of the family. It is not often that 
badgers can be tamed, but Bristles 
gets on well with all the other 
animals. 


MISJUDGED 

The judge of the court at San 
Rafael, California, smiled happily 
when he saw a newspaper reporter 
hold up six fingers. His Honour 
announced adjournment of’ the 
court owing to the birth of his 
sixth grandchild*—news for which 
he had been waiting. 

Too* late, he found that the 
reporter had only been trying to 
signal that San Francisco Giants 
were leading- six-nil against Los 
Angeles Dodgers in a baseball 
match. 


Radio schools in the 
Australian Outback 


: Two new radio schools have 
been started for youngsters of 
Australia’s OutbackvTcmote areas 
where There, is often; no .ordinary 
school. Like the one I at Alice 
Springs,^ these' schools of the air 
will coVer a radius of about 500 
miles and use the network of the 
Royal . Flying Doctor Service. 
One school is at Cedima, near the 
coast in the west of South 
Australia. The other is at Carnar¬ 
von,, on the coast of Western 
Australia. \ 

Five years ago the Alice Springs 
school began broadcasting three 
times a day to supplement corre¬ 
spondence lessons for pupils 
through,, the South. Australian 
Department of Education. 

Much the same pattern will be 
followed in the two new schools. 

Roll call is the first part of each 
broadcast, the children reporting 
their attendance by giving the 
radio call-sign of their particular 
station. Their replies—from farms, 
mining camps and missions—are 
scattered over a very wide area. 


The teachers of the tw'o new 
schools spent some tinie at Alice 
Springs with Mrs. Margaret Stiller, 
who has been in charge of the 
school of the air there for the last 
three years. , ' ' 

She sits in front of a microphone 
instead of a class, and at her side 
is a loudspeaker from which she 
hears her pupils’ replies to ques¬ 
tions. . She also has a piano for 
hymns and singing lessons. 

Mrs. Stiller fills gaps in the cor¬ 
respondence courses by giving 
lessons in speech, mental arith¬ 
metic and readingi and helps in¬ 
dividual pupils to overcome prob¬ 
lems they have met in their 
written work. ' | 

Often she and her pupils pro¬ 
duce plays. The characters may 
be hundreds of miles apart, but 
follow their lines and act their 
parts over the air with enthusiasm. 

The two new radio schools, in 
which teachers and pupils never 
see each other, are hoping! for as 
much success as the Alice Springs 
venture. 1 


DOG’S V C 

A Labrador dog named Butch 
has won the first “ V.C.” awarded 
by the South African Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. The award is a collar, 
with an inscribed silver plaque. 

Butch was sitting on the beach 
at Port Elizabeth when he sud¬ 
denly dashed into the breakers to 
the rescue of a small fox terrier 
which was struggling desperately 
against a strong backwash. Butch 
swam around the terrier and then, 
nudging him from behind, guided 
him into calmer and shallower 
water, where he managed to reach 
the beach quite easily. 


SCHOOLBOYS TO EXPLORE 
LABRADOR J 

Sixty senior schoolboys from 
various parts of Britain jure t(^ 
spend their summer holidays in 
Labrador. Specially chosen|by the 
British Schools’ Exploring Society, 
they are to make a survey and 
bring back specimens f6r the 


British Museum. 


I 


Trailers by train 

Every clay trains like this :do the 
340-inile run on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway between Montreal and 
Toronto. Trailers loaded "cvith goods 
are put onto trains and travel through 
the night. Then they ore attached 
to lorries and driven to their delivery 
points. [ 



Three on the jump 


Roy Fraiiscn, an expert acrobat and fire-divcr, lias a 
trampoline set Tip in his garden at Ickenliam, Surrey, and 
on it he has been preparing for displays at forthcoming fetes, 
carnivals, and other events. His daughter Anna (right) and 
her friend sometimes find it good fun to join in, 

MW PUPPET THEATRE BY THE SEA 


A theatre designed and built 
especially for puppets, will be 
opened next month at Rhos-on-Sea 
in North Wales. It will be called 
the Harlequin Puppet Theatre. 

Across The frontage there will 
be a pediment of polished red 
cedar, wood with three carved 
puppets, now being carved by Mr. 





Eric Bramall, who will be the 
theatre’s director. 

Entering through plate-glass 
doors, patrons of the Harlequin 
Theatre will find themselves in a 
foyer built of glass from floor to 
ceiling. Into the curved glass 
wall will be set a display cabinet 
in which rare and interesting 
puppets from all parts of the 
world will be exhibited. 

This ^ theatre will be ultra 
modern in many ways, but the 
auditorium is being designed in 
the style of an Italian Renais¬ 
sance arcade with a gold leaf 
dorhed roof supported by slender 
pillars. It will have a huge 
crystal chandelier arid crimson- 
covered seats as being the kind 
of furnishings usually found in' 
historic playhouses. 

Mr. Bramall has been present¬ 
ing puppet shows for ten years 
and is now acknowledged as one 
of the best manipulators in this 
country. He also makes all his 
own puppets, their costumes, and 
the scenery. He records the 
sound effects and music, and 
writes most of the plays. 

In his workroom there are 400 
puppets, most of which will 
appear in his first season in the 
unique Harlequin Theatre. 

©The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1958 
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Heroes come 
home 

Next Monday, Southampton and 
London will give a rousing wel¬ 
come to Dr. Fuchs and his 
Antarctic explorers. 

After their ship has docked at 
Southampton, they will drive in 
procession through the streets of 
the pprt and then leave in a special 
train with their relatives and 
friends for Waterloo. Then will 
come a triumphal drive in open 
cars through London.- They are 
to go via Waterloo 'Bridge, the 
Strand, Trafalgar Square, the 
Mall, Constitution Hill, Hyde 
Park Corner, and Knightsbridge to 
the Royal Geographical Society in 
Kensington Gore. 

Dr. Fuchs has an extensive pro¬ 
gramme of . visits and lectures in 
front of him, the most important 
being the Royal Festival Hall 
lecture, attended by the Queen, in 
June. Dr. Fuchs . has already 
written the greater part of his 
book about the expedition, and Sir 
Edmund Hillary has added several 
chapters to it. 

On May 15 the Queen is to 
confer the ’honour of Knighthood 
on Dr. Fuchs at Buckingham 
Palace, 


Model on a big scale 

A railway model on an unusual 
scale will be on show this summer 
at Eastbourne, Sussex. Made by 
Mr. Bertram Otto, of Thames 
Ditton, Surrey, and a friend, it is 
claimed to be' the largest of its 
kind in .the world. 

When completed the model, tak¬ 
ing up 2000 square feet, will be 56 
feet long and 31 feet wide. 

The railway has British, Con¬ 
tinental, and American trains run¬ 
ning on a mile of track through 
23 stations and it has two big ter¬ 
minals. There will be thousands 
of tiny people, sputniks, an atoniic 
plant, an underground railway, 
and an airport with helicopters 
hovering overhead. 



GOOD MANNERS 
IN THE HOUSE 

By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 


J^XCEPT on highly solemn occa¬ 
sions, speakers are seldom 
listened to in silence in either 
chamber of Parliament. Yet 
silence is required to be observed 
all the time. 

A rule of the House of Lords 
forbids peers to speak or whis¬ 
per together in the space behind 
the . Woolsack. If they wish to 
talk privately they must move 
right out of the chamber into the 
Prince’s Chamber. 

This is a lofty and ornately- 
decorated ante-chamber imme¬ 
diately outside the Lords’ cham¬ 
ber at the Woolsack end. 

As long ago as May 5, 1641, it 
was resolved by the Commons 
“ that if any man shall whisper 
or stir out of his place to the 
disturbance of the House at any 
message or business of import¬ 
ance, Mr. Speaker is ordered to 
present his name to the House, 
for the House to proceed against 
him as they shall think fit.” 

PRESENTING A NAME 

But in both Houses nowadays 
it is usually sufficient for the Lord 
Chancellor or the Speaker to call 
M.P.s to order to get silence 
restored. 

“ Presenting a name ” to the 
House—the process known as 
“naming” a Member—is very 
rare today. It means that if a 
Member persists in the use of dis¬ 
courteous words, or is; guilty of 
actions which are a breach of the 
rules of order, the Speaker can 
announce his name to the House. 
A decision must then be made by 
the House whether he should be 
suspended or, at worst, expelled 
from the House. 

Such incidents in the past have 
usually occurred during periods 
when, in the phrase often used by 
Speakers, debates, begin “to 


generate more heat than light.” 
Some burning political question 
of the day may easily lead to 
“disorder”—that is, lack of order 
as it is understood in the 
parliamentary sense. 

But nowadays Parliaments are, 
on the whole, more tepid and less 
prone to get “worked up” than 
they used to be. Political ques¬ 
tions are approached with cool 
reason rather than with hot heads. 
If Members transgress the rules 
on the spur of the moment, they 
quickly naake amends. 

UNPARLIAMENTARY LANGUAGE 

There is, in fact, a list of 
words and expressions which are 
deemed unparliamentary. To 
shout “ Villains! V at opponents 
was ruled out of order more than 
130 years ago. “Hypocrites” 
crept into a debate in 1902 and 
was, of course, immediately con¬ 
demned. 

Styles have also changed. In 
1907 a Member was rebuked for 
calling another an • “impertinent 
puppy.” By 1954 this had become 
“ cheeky young pup “ and was 
equally out of order. 

GENERAL POLITENESS 

When all the millions of words 
spoken in Parliament over the 
years are borne in mind, the 
number of occasions when un¬ 
parliamentary terms have caused 
trouble is sniall indeed. But they 
serve to underline the general 
politeness with which Parliament 
is accustomed to carry out'its 
business.. 

We shall most of us’ be called 
upon one day to “make a speech.” 
It is useful to bear in mind that 
a pleasant manner is half the 
battle. Very often it is not what 
wc say but how we say it that 
makes an impression. 


News from 

Nine Papuans were picked up at 
sea recently after having been 
adrift for 16 days in a canoe. All 
were in good health and condition. 

Uruguay is to have wind-driven 
electric power plants at sites 
chosen by a British scientist, Mr. 
E. W. Golding, a leading wind- 
power authority. His mission was 
arranged by Unesco. 


T/ie C/i//c/fen*s Newspaper, May 10, l9Sd 

Everywhere 

Last year 1100 million books in 
85 languages were printed in the 
•Soviet Union. The favourite 
British authors there are Dickens, 
H. G. Wells, Daniel Defoe, Swift, 
Galsworthy, and Shakespeare. 

Of 350 children’s bicycles exam¬ 
ined recently by the police in West 
Suffolk, one in five was found to 
be defective. 



Bird’s head- 
quarters 

Bruce the collie and 
Jerry the budgerigar ar¬ 
rived at the Cheam 
(Surrey) home of Mrs. D. 
Williams on the same 
day. So what could be 
more natural than that 
they should become 
close friends.' 


Statues of Sir Ross Smith and 
his brother Sir Keith, with their 
crew, have been installed at 
Adelaide Airport in the memorial 
building containing the Vickers- 
Vimy aircraft they flew in 1919 as 
pioneers of the England-Australia 
route, 

' A frogman member of the 
Copenhagen Museum staff has 
measured -and photographed the 
wreck of a Viking ship 65 feet long 
lying in Roskilde Fjord, Denmark. 
He has ‘also discovered another 
Viking ship even better preserved. 

A 118-pagc cookery book printed 
in Rome in 1475 has been sold in 
London for £440. 

Britain’s first battery railcar has 
gone into service on the Deeside 
route between Aberdeen and 
Ballater. 

BIG OPAL 

A rough opal the size of a foot¬ 
ball has been found by a Hun¬ 
garian migrant at Andamooka.in 
South Australia. When cut and 
polished it may be worth £5000. 

Used cars are being ■ given 
away at, a Detroit shop to cus¬ 
tomers who buy large electrical 
appliances. 


Russian will probably be intro¬ 
duced as a subject for Sixth Form 
girls at Luton High School next 
term. 

DESTINATION UNKNOWN 
A goat travelling on British 
Railways recently caused a prob¬ 
lem by eating her label. She was 
put in the care of Newark 
R.S.P.C.A. and later claimed by 
her owner. 

Twenty-three countries now be¬ 
long to the European and Mediter¬ 
ranean Organisation for the 
Protection of Plants. It works to 
save food crops from pests, and 
the chief target this year is the 
rat. 


TEIEY SAY . . . 

Jf you want to write poetry you 
must earn a living some other 
way. Very few poets achieve fame 
until just before they die, or after¬ 
wards. T, S, Eliot 

'J’here arc between 16. and 20 
million refugees in the strict 
sense of the term, but ^ the# con¬ 
science of people is not yet stirred 
adequately. . . 

.A//*. Lennox-Boyd, Colonial ' 
Secretary 


DENTIST IN THE OUTBACK 
A Melbourne dentist and his 
wife are spending a three-month 
holiday in the Outback working 
among the' Aborigines with a 
surgery set up in a Land-Rover. 


go far as I know, the only 
substantial. body of babies 
wearing mink headgear is baby 
minks. 

Mr. J. E. S. Simon, Financial 
• Secretary to the Treasury 


Out and About 


TT/e had come,to the big pond, 
and we gazed into the 
thick water.. 

Mysterious movements could be 
•seen every moment. One of ,the^ 
moving creatures we soon saw was 
a big brown beetle, the one known 
as the. Water Beetle, whose proper, 
name is Dytiscus. He was chasing 
an . insect,, which he caught, and 
then walked along the. bottom of. 
the pond. With his strong jaws he 
could even seize a small fish and 
devour it. 

The Water Beetle has to'breathe 
air, so he came to the surface 
when he had used up the supply 
in bubbles carried under his ■ tail; 


; Next moment we lost hjm. among 
; sorne plants, but noticed a vigorous 
; and graceful swimmer on the sur- 
; face ,of . the pond,' l^his was - a 
Water Boatman,' that swims 'up-, 
'side-down. Not only is his back. 
: shaped rather like a rowing-boat; 

. it has a 'slight ridge for a keel.' 

He oars himself, along with his 
; long and hairy back legs, using the 
front , pair to grab ,food] He is 
; much- smaller. than the- Water' 
i Beetle, but just. as. dangerous' a, 
; hunter "in ' the .pond. .While we 
' watched- he stopped], swimming,' 
' seemed to push himself over, and 
suddenly flew off as easily as if ho 
were always in the air. C. D.D. 
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Help for historic buildings 


Among old buildings which 
have received grants fronri the 
'Ministry oE Works is a Cheshire 
manor where Handel is supposed 
' to have composed. The . jHarmohi- 
ous Blacksmith. It is Adlington 
Hall, Macclesfield, which has 
belonged to^ the Legh family since 
1315. The grant is for the restora¬ 
tion of the 17th-century organ, 
one of the oldest in England, and 
probably the only one capable of 
giving a faithful rendering of. Eng¬ 
lish 17th-century organ music. 
Handel was a frequent visitor to 
the house. 

The handsome house at Sudbury 
in Suffolk which was the birth¬ 
place of Gainsborough, the 
, famous painter, has been given a. 
grant towards its repair. Less 
peaceful memories are associated 
with Caister. Hall and Castle in 
Norfolk, which also receives’ a 
grant. This famous castle was 
built between 1430 and 1440 by 
the jstern old warrior Sir John 

Weather battle 
at Cleetliorpes 

Mr. Harry Boon, a night-watch¬ 
man who uses country lore to 
beat the scientific equipment of 
the official weather forecasters, has 
begun a summer-long battle at 
Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire, to prove 
his method is more accurate for 
strictly local forecasts. 

The contest is organised by the 
Town Council, who will check 
Mr. Boon’s forecast ut 6 a.m. 

, every day with the Air Ministry 
broadcast at 7 a.m. 

Mr. Boon works out his fore¬ 
casts from the tides and winds, 
and from the behaviour of 
swallows and gnats. Two years 
ago, during a month-long contest, 
Mr. Boon just beat the official 
forecasters. ; 


Fastolf. Here, after his time, lived 
the Norfolk family, celebrated in 
the Paston Letters which throw 
■much light on English life during 
the Wars of the Roses.' 

Norfolk also has a Hampton 
Court, at King’s Lynn, which has 
received a grant. An ancient 
quadrangular building, it is a 
record of architectural develop¬ 
ment through 600 years. 

Another fascinating old build¬ 
ing which has been helped is the 
• Parish Hall at West Tarring, near 
Worthing in Sussex. It is part of 
the palace where medieval Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury stayed 
when they visited the district, and 
is now used for village functions, 
^and as a day school, boys' club, 
and Darby and Joan club. 

A condition of every grant is 
that the public shall be given 
. reasonable opportunities to visit 
the building, and there are now 
over 500 such buildings to add to 
the holiday attractions. 


ROPE MAKER’S CAVE 

Ropes have been made at the 
Peak Cavern, Castleton, in Derby¬ 
shire for 500 years. But now 
there, is only one craftsman left, 
69-year-old Mr. Herbert Morrison. 

His workshop at the Cavern is 
300 feet long, 42 feet high, with 
an entrance 120 feet across. Here 
clothes-lines . and ropes for small 
sailing craft and other special pur¬ 
poses are still made, and the repu¬ 
tation of the hand-made Peak 
Cavern ropes is world-wide. 


TEN STEPS rOaWARD 

The World Health Organisation 
is ten years old, and a recently 
published brochure telling of its 
wonderful work is aptly called Ten 
Steps Forward ^ (obtainable from 
H.M, Stationery Office, 2s. 6 d,). 
For the author, Ritchie Calder, 
has chosen just one story of its 
work for each of these ten years. 

He begins . with the Egyptian 
cholera epidemic of 1947-48, when 
several countries sent enough 
vaccine to vaccinate the whole 
population of Egypt. Other chap¬ 
ters deal with child health, 
establishing ■ health missions in 
backward countries; the develop¬ 
ment of public health in India; 
the struggle against tuberculosis, 
malaria, and polio; and other 
aspects of WHO’s tireless cam¬ 
paign to banish the misery that 
disease brings to humanity. 

•Illustrated with excellent photo¬ 
graphs, Ten Steps Forward is an 
easy-to-read brochure giving a 
vivid picture of what this great 
organisation, to which 88 nations 
belong, has so far achieved. 


Boats in tlie Grand 
Theatre 

These! boats are actually being 
biiilt in %vhat used to be the stalls 
of the Grand Theatre, Plymouth, 
damaged during the war. The 
craft are 17-foot sailing cruisers 
and most of them will be exported 
to the United States. 



A lesson 

for 

Bobby 

Six-ycar-old Bobby 
Blackwell, who has just 
taken up riding, has his 
lessons at a stables near 
his home at Teddington, 
Middlesex. While Tiny 
Toddler, the pony, waits 
patiently, an instructor 
adjusts one of Bobby’s 
Blirriips. 



YOUTH IIOSTEllEHS 
LEND A HAND 

Nearly 193,000 young people 
stopped at Youth Hostels in 
England and Wales last year, and 
the y.H.A’s annual report tells of 
many useful jobs done during their 
stay. For instance, one party of 
boys redecorated the interior of 
Finningham hostel, in Suffolk, and 
others helped to fit new fireplaces 
and ceilings in the Ystradfcllte 
hostel. South Wales, and to put up 
electric lights on a long dark drive 
at the Bath hostel. Two foreign 
, visitors painted .the outside of a 
hostel on Tyneside. 

Litter-clearing operations in¬ 
cluded the collection of ten sack¬ 
fuls of rubbish on a July day in 
the Peak District. 


Artist and actress 



Jill Emmett not only acts for the 
Riiislip iceni Amateur Dramatic 
Society; she also helps with the 
decor. She is a student at the 
Ealing Technical College and 
School of Art, and hopes to make 
a career in theatrical design. 
Jill is here seen painting a plaster 
model head. 

Touring club 
on the line 

An old railway line and a 
station which had been closed to 
passenger traffic for nearly 30 
years were used recently to allow 
130 members of the Southern 
Counties Touring Club to go for 
a 60-mile ride in a special train. 

The line runs between Merton 
Park and Merton Abbey in Surrey, 
and today is used only for light 
goods traffic. Hundreds of people 
stood on the weed-covered stations 
and in their back gardens to see 
the South Londoner—two 1908 
coaches and a tank engine. 

FENGeJTbY AIR 

Good fences are very important 
for keeping sheep from straying 
and in New Zealand light aircraft 
are now used to carry bundles of 
posts under their wings, and drop 
them at intervals. 

Carrying ten posts and 120 fenc¬ 
ing battens at each trip, a plane 
can deliver 600 posts and 3000 
battens to the top of the hills in 
seven hours of flying. 


Mayflower on view 

The replica of the Pilgrim ship 
Mayflower is now on view in the 
Potomac River at Washington. It 
has been suggested that she should 
race against the replica of the 
Susan Constant, one of the three 
ships that took the first colonists 
to Virginia in 1607. 


Iloaling dusl-carl 

The Port of London Authority 
is to have a boat designed for 
collecting rubbish out of the 
Thames during the summer. Built 
from glass-fibre, it will have metal 
scoops fitted on each side which 
can be swung inboard and emptied. 
Until now rubbish has been 
collected by any P.L.A. craft cap¬ 
able of carrying it. Apart from 
keeping the river as clean as pos¬ 
sible, large baulks of timber and 
empty barrels must be removed, 
as they arc • dangerous to racing 
and small pleasure craft. 


LAST OF A LINE 
OF GIANTS 

The last of the biggest and most 
powerful locomotives on British 
Railways has been scrapped after 
28 years’ service. It is the Beyer- 
Garratt No. 47994, which has been 
hauling mineral trains in the 
Midlands. 

Thirty-three of .these massive 
locomotives were built between 
1927 and 1930. Designed for very 
heavy long-distance freight 'work, 
they were virtually two loco¬ 
motives in one, with the w'atcr 
tank in front of the boiler. 
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HOW RUBBER FIRST CAME 


TO THIS COUNTRY? 


In 1736 Charles de la Condamine, a Frenchman, headed an'expedition 
to Peru. He brought back with him details of the native uses of rubber 
and, more important still, the first-known samples to^ reach Europe. 

In 1791 , Samuel Peel took out the first patent in England relating to 
the practical use of rubber. Thomas Hancock, described as the “father of 
the rubber industry”, carried on this work and in 1819 was devising 
rubber solutions for the proofing of textiles. About the same time Charles 
Macintosh, who founded the present Dunlop waterproof clothing 
company, invented the first waterproof. 

In fact, much work had been done to make the raw material softer and 
more workable. Then came the Dunlop pneumatic tyre which, more than 
anything else, promoted the widespread use of rubber. 

- Think of tyres and yon think of , 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 




Old 



J]JvERY instrument of the or¬ 
chestra—from the piccolos to 
the double basses, the bassoons to 
the tympani—is having its turn in 
Music in the Making, the Wednes¬ 
day series in Associ¬ 
ate d - Rcdiffusion’s 
Schools T V which 
was scheduled to 
begin last week with 
a send-ofT by Sir John 
Barbirolli; the famous 
conductor. The com¬ 
pere is the well- 
known concert pianist 
Joseph Cooper. 

Viewers are being 
shown, how each in¬ 
strument evolved, 
how it is made and 
played, and how the 
orchestra itself has 
developed. 

Sir John Barbi¬ 
rolli’s rehearsal in the 
conductor’s room at 
the Royal Festival 
Hall will never be 
forgotten by seven- 
year-old Stephen 
Malony of East 
Sheen. Hearing about 
Stephen learning to 
play a quarter- 
size cello, Sir John invited him to 
come along to the Festival Hall 
and watch him at work as the 
orchestra prepared for the first 
programme. 

Sir John -loves the . cello. 
When, as a little boy, he was 
being taught the violin, he fidgeted 


so much that his father said: 
“This won’t do; you’d better take 
up something that will make you 
sit still!” 

They went to a London music 



Sir John Barbirolli listens to his young guest, 
eight-year-old Stephen Malony 


shop, bought a cello, and this has 
been Sir John’s favourite instru¬ 
ment ever since. 

On July 9, school viewers on 
IT V will see and hear a full or¬ 
chestra in action—the HalM with 
Sir John Barbirolli himself con¬ 
ducting. 1 
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RECORDS 

6,5 SPECIAL 
STARS— 

EDEN STREET 
SKIFFLE GROUP 

appear on these spanking new items Just off 
press. 1958 Rcconi Soiisatlori that iiicludoa 
latest Skiffle, Rock 'u' Roll numbers such as 'Easy Riders,' ‘Man Taking Names,' ‘Ain't It 
A Shame,' ‘Old Bmokoy,' etc. . These you definitely HAVE NOT got In your collection. We 
have scooped the market. New, unbreakable 78 r.p.m.—Automatio proppss— Ili-Fl, long life, 
suitable all record players, radiograms, etc. Send loy- for ton records, Incl. Album & post. 


Dept. GNy36)196/20Q Ooldharbour Lane, Loughborough Juuct., London, Jp.m. IFed. 


* GREAT CAMPIHQ OFFER * 

.RIDGETENT’^4/- 



BRAND NEW do-liixo 
' "Safety" Tent. All 
colours. Complete. Ideal 
cyclists, campers. length 7 ft. 3 in. sleep¬ 
ing base X 4 ft. 6 in. wide X 3 ft. 6 In. 
high X 12 in. walls. All approx. Weight 
lb. Gash. 55/- or 4/- deposit and 
9 monthly payments G/-, 1 of 2/6. WITH 
FLYSHEET 83/6 or 0/3 deposit and 
8 monthly payments 0/9, 1 of 4/0, Both 
carriage 2/6. LISTS TENTS, TERMS. 


Y6U SPOT TMESIE DOGS! 



S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated 

pink form (L523) which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 
(together with free chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from 

R. Harvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, VV.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
.that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
.10 encourage kindness to animals. 


I 


Teacher’s Name. 



I Address.. 
P 

i .... 

_ 


At the Boston MUSICAl MERRY-GO-ROUND 

Tea Parly Next week is Radio Reeord Week 


DS/CN34 


'pHE Boston Tea Party in 1773, 
as every schoolchild knows,' 
was the incident that led to the 
start of the American War of In¬ 
dependence and the breakaway 
from British rule. How exciting 
it should be this Wednesday even¬ 
ing to see that all-important event 
through American eyes! . 

The story will be told in B B C 
Television’s You Are. There, in a 
film made by^America’s Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 

As. the’story breatks on. Decem¬ 
ber 16, 1773, the British'Fleet lies 
off Boston, Massachusetts, while' 
three merchant ships prepare to 
unload shipments of tea on which 
the British Government has levied 
a tax. The American colonists 
object on the grounds that, since 
they are not represented at West¬ 
minster, the remote English Par¬ 
liament there has no right to 
enforce a duty. 

Will the duty be paid and the 
tea landed, or will the crates be 
thrown into the harbour? Even 
if you know the answer—and, of 
course, you do!—this programme 
should be worth watching. The 
“news editors” are Frank Owen 
in London and Walter Cronkite in 
New York, 

Exploring the 
Seven Seas 

John Snagge, the BBC’s chief 
announcer, is not often heard 
on Children’s Hour. But on 
Thursday he takes on the job of 
narrator every week in Conquest 
of the Sea, a new series by James 
Gleason telling of man’s efforts to 
explore the Seven Seas—from the 
earliest boats to the steamship. 

Many recordings have been 
made in docks and harbours and 
on ships at sea. 


Q-ramophone records play such 
a big part in radio and T V 
that wc tend to take them for 
granted. Next week, from May 
11 to 17, the BBC is holding a 
Radio Record Week to remind us 
how much of our enjoyment we 
owe to the gramophone industry 
and to the technicians who have 


Session quiz on. Network 3 on 
May 14. 

If you have two radio sets, or 
a radio and TV, you could take 
part in the B B C’s stereophonic 
sound experiments on Sunday 
morning (10.30 to 11) and again 
on Saturday, May 17 (11.0-11.30), 
A word of warning: it may mean 



Uncle Mac 


Steve Race 


Rex Palmer 


brought the quality of recorded 
sound to such a pitch' of per-, 
fection. ^ 

Over. 50 special programmes 
spread: over the Home Service,^ 
Light Programme, Third, and Net¬ 
work Three, will be showing,the 
scope of the gramophone in 
broadcasting. 

If we had all day and every 
day to listen, we could hear every¬ 
thing from hot jazz and Tommy 
Steele and most of the well- 
known skiffle-players to symphony 
orchestras and famous concert 
soloists. 

For young people there, is a 
special edition of Children’s 
Favourites on Saturday morning, 
May 17, with Rex Palmer, Derek 
McCulloch (Uncle Mac), Peter 
Brough and Archie Andrews, with 
Max Bygraves as guest. Another 
record feature most of us should 
have time for is Steve Race’s Jazz 


Mystery at the factory 


J'wo boys caught up with a gang 

; of gadget thieves in a factory 
making transistors for satellites 
are the heroes of The 
Dangerous Game, a 
new four-part serial 
by David Carr start¬ 
ing in BBC Children’s 
T V next Tuesday. 

Patrick Ellis from! 
the Corona Stage 
School, and. Anthony 
Wilson from the Ada 
Foster School, play 
Joe Hunter and his 
brother Pete, These 
characters are keen 
amateur photo¬ 
graphers, and it is 
when pictures they 
have taken in the 
factory are . stolen 
that they realise there 
is an enemy in their 
midst. 

T i m Hudson is 
seen as Major Seton 
from■M.1.5, and TV 
favourite Patrick 
Troughton appears as 
Philip Baker, a man 


whose movements manage to start 
a first-class mystery' in Episode 
One. 



Anthony Wilson and Patrick Ellis as Pete and 
Joe Hunter—a scene from The Dangerous Game 


having to move the furniture 
around! - 

The object is to give-“perspec¬ 
tive ” to the sound, so that we 
seem to be listening with two ears 
instead of the single “ear” pro¬ 
vided by one loudspeaker. The 
two receivers should be placed 
from six to 12 feet apart, the left- 
hand one tuned to the Home Ser¬ 
vice (May 11) or Light programme 
(May 17), and the right-hand one 
to the Third Programme or B B C 
T V sound. 

Keep both of the sets at the 
same volume level, and, if all goes 
well, you will be astonished by a 
sense of being in a concert hall 
with the sounds of . the instruments 
coming from different points on 
the platform. 

The BBC have chosen Record 
Week for these tests to show the 
splendid quality now achieved 
with gramophone reproduction. 

Look at the 
Hyena 

"W^HO ever heard of a good word 
for the hyena? In BBC 
Television’s Look, on Friday, 
Peter Scott v/ill introduce an • 
animal expert who can see a 
virtuous side to this scavenger of 
the jungle. He is Mervyn Cowie, 
Director of Kenya’s National 
Parks, who will be showing a film 
about hyenas which he made re¬ 
cently with his cameraman, Ber¬ 
nard Kunicki. 

Cameras in 
St. Paul’s 

J^wo BBC Television cameras 
camouflaged with imitation 
stonework screens will be con¬ 
cealed under the dome and at the 
west door of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
this Wednesday, when the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh attend 
the noonday Consecration of the 
new High Altar. Another camera 
will be in the organ gallery. 

The new High Altar with its 
canopy is a memorial to the men 
and women of the Commonwealth 
who died in two world wars. 
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NEW FILMS, . v. 


Ginemiracle—on the biggest 
screen in the wor 


]^EXT week a new technique for 
film-making. will be shown to 
the public when; Clnemiracle 
Adventure opens at the Odeon, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 
The screen used measures 80 feet 
by 40 feet and is the biggest in 
the world. 

Elmer Rhoden, an American 
business man, has been the guid¬ 
ing purpose behind the develop¬ 
ment of “Cinemiracle.” He is the 
president of National Theatres of 
America^ and he was sure that the 
possibilities of new screen tech¬ 
niques had not been exhausted. 
So he poured time and money into 
the project of finding a new 
method—and the result is “Cine- 
miracle. *’ ' 

Rut, no matter how wonderful 
is the feehhical side of film- 
making, the fact is that the people 
who go to cinemas want entertain¬ 
ment. So Mr. Rhoden thought 
hard and long before deciding that 
the master movie-maker who 
could do justice to “Cinemiracle” 
was Louis de Rochemont. 

FILM PIONEER 

Mr. de Rochemont made his 
first cine-carncra when he was a 
boy, from blue prints given away 
by a magazine. Ever since he has 
been a pioneer.' He won an Oscar 
for his March of Time scries over 
20 years ago, and another for his 
Navy documentary feature. The 
Fighting, Lady. Then he began to 
make films in which he used no 
studio, but moved his cameras into 
the streets to make such realistic 
and exciting entertainment as The 
House on 92nd’ Street, 13 Rue 
Madeleine, Martin Luther, and 
Boomerang. - . 

Still he restlessly searched for 
new methods of expression; He 
made'36 two-reel films bn peoples 
and countries all over the world, 
and these are still used in schools. 
Then he turned to Cinerama 
and produced Cinerama Holiday. 
Now he is behind Cinemiracle. 
What subject would he choose for 
his first film in this new rnedium? 

Be sure that de Rochemont 
would choose something unusual, 
something adventurous, something 
to stir the imagination. And he 



On a yard-arm of the Christian Radich 


elected to tell the story of the 
Christian Radich, a Norwegian 
training ship going around the 
world.. It was on this ship, a 
handsome,, three-masted: square- 
rigger, that de Rochemont made 
his film. On board were 42 young 
trainees, 16 oflicers, a gallant little, 
dog named Stump, and cle Roche- 
mont’s team of film-makers. 

The story is one of high adven¬ 
ture, of men who love the sea and 
ships. It tells of the struggles of 
four men, three of them little 
more than boys. The cameras 
watch the ship through storm and 
stress. She visits San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Port of Spain, Tobago, and other 
romantic parts of the Caribbean. 

The climax of this film is a 
terrific race between the Christian 


Radich and another square-rigger, 
The Danmark. 

Mr. de Rochemont and Mr. 
Rhoden promise that Cinemiracre 
will bring a new excitement and 
thrill to ci'nemagoers andy says 
Mr. Rhodeu: “There could not be 
a better subject for the first Cine- 
miracle film than this surging story 
of the sea ... a real-life adventure 
in every way.” 

Owing to the need for a speci¬ 
ally large screen, the picture, is 
liable to be shown only in London 
for some time to come. But plenty 
of holiday-makers in the capital 
will want to sec it. 



Xho Christian Rnd'kb under full sail 


Youiig cooks 
compete 

Next Wednesday the final of 
the Gas Couneifs Youth in the 
Kitchen cooking competition is to 
be held at the Cafe Royal in 
London., Princess Alexandra will 
present the prizes. Over 35,000 
boys and girls took part in the 
regional rounds; Their average 
age was 14, but many were aged 
nine and ten,, and a girl of seven 
presented herself for the first 
round in the West Midlands, area,, 
where there was also' a district 
winner of ten,. 

The finalists will: have to cook 
an informal supper, costing, not 
more than 30 shillings, for a young 
people’s party. There will also be 
a surprise item, sprung on them at 
the last moment. 

The first prize is worth £200, the 
second worth £100, the third £50, 
the fourth £25, and there are eight 
prizes worth £5 each. 





OF BRITAIM 

4, Dartmoor 

This part of South Devon became Britain's fourth national 
park itvAugust 1951. Covering 365 square miles, it takes ‘ 
in the rugged moorland plateau traditionally known as ' 
Dartmoor Forest, as welt as the upland valley approaches \ 
around it. "'Forest" in this case does not mean wood¬ 
land; it was originally a term for a tract of land reserved 
in its wild state for royal hunting purposes. 

'^riE broad expanse of Dartmoor One interesting feature of Dart- 


itself, where wild ponies still 
freely roam, is broken by charac¬ 
teristic “tors” and “clitters”— 
large, strangely-shaped granite 
blocks and heaps of granite slabs 
and boulders. At its heart are 
bogs and marshes from which-flow 
many of Devon’s rivers;, here,, too, 
is Cranmere Pool, a dark lake 
visited only by the most energetic 
of walkers. 

There are few houses on the 
Moor,, apart from isolated stone- 
built farmsteads and, of course,, 
those of the grim little town of 
Princetown, dominated since the 
Napoleonic Wars by the forbid¬ 
ding group of buildings known 
the world over as Dartmoor 
Prison. At North Hessary Jor 
nearby, a big new television ntast 
has helped to fake away some of 
the character of remoteness from 
this locality* 

BUSY TOWNS AND HAMLETS 

In the valleys around the edge 
of the; high tableland are busy 
market towns and hamlets. Chag- 
ford and Mbrefonhampstead are 
good centres for exploring the 
northern moorlands. Farther south, 
Buckfastleigh (with its famous 
Benedictine* abbey),, Ashburton, 
and Sbutfr Brent give convenient 
access to the eastern parts of the 
plateau. 

Most visitors to South Devon 
make a trip to Widecombe^in-the- 
Moor, famed far and wide through 
the song about “Old Uncle Tom 
Cobley and all.” It has become 
very commercialised in recent 
years, and Widecombe'Fair is in 
fact of relatively recent origin. 
Neighbouring Buckland-in-the- 
Moor, on the other hand, man¬ 
ages. to remain one of the few 
really unspoilt villages left in 
Devon. 


moor is its scattered wealth of 
relics of ancient peoples. These 
include old stone huts and circles,, 
walls and crosses,, and the heavy 
granite “clapper” bridges which 
span the rivers. By contrast, the 
strange conical tips of the china- 
clay workings in the south-west of 



the region make an unusual sight 
in a rural landscape. 

The Dartmoor National Park 
Committee has a special problem 
to deal with,, for a large area irt 
the north-west, near Okehampton,. 
is still much used for military 
training. Elsewhere, the Com¬ 
mittee is trying to clear away old 
war-time camps and other eyesores 
which mar the local scene. 

Much of the wilder land of this 
National Park is owned by the 
Duchy of Cornwall, so access foi* 
walkers is fairly good, except in 
the military training areas. To 
combat the litter problem, the 
Park Committee is thinking of 
setting up a voluntary ranger ser¬ 
vice somewhat similar to that 
which operates in the Peak Dis¬ 
trict. 

Next week: Pembrokeshire Coast 



Fingle Bridge across the River Teign near Moretonhampstead in the 
Dartmoor National Park 
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Northern 

•^ Ireland this week, the Queen 
Mother will see one of the most 
attractive, parts of the United 
Kingdom. A land of mountains, 
glens, clear streams, and lakes, ' 
with a beautiful coastline of 245 ; 

' miles, it comprises the counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, . Down, Fer¬ 
managh, Londonderry, and Tyrone. *' 
The total area is 5238 square 
miles. The population numbers 
about 1,400,000, roughly a third 
living in Belfast, the capital city. 


• Belfast s domed City Hall in Doncgall Square, which overlooks the business and shopping centre 


'\^HEN the Irish Free State (now 
the Republic of Ireland) was 
established, a separate govern^ 
ment was, ^created for, what came 
to ,be called Northern Ireland. It ' 
has a Governor representing the 
British Crown, and a Parliament 
consisting of a Senate of 26 mem¬ 
bers and a House of Commons 
with 52 members. But being con¬ 
sidered part of the United King¬ 
dom, Northern Ireland knds 12 
Members to the House of Com¬ 
mons at Westminster. 

ARMING is the chief industry; 

. in 1956 exports of agfi- 
cultural .produce were worth over • 
£61,000,000. But linen, an in- 
dukry employing 53,000 workers, 






Parliament Build¬ 
ings at Stormont, 
outside Belfast 


Peat, still a widcly-uscd fuel, Is cut in the bogs and stacked to dry 



Northern Ireland is famous for bloodstock and here are some fine thoroughbreds out to grass 


Working a 150-ton crane in a Belfast sliipyard 
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is the one for which Northern Ire¬ 
land is world famous. Belfast is 
renowned as a shipbuilding centre^ 
with many a fine liner to her 
credit, and has the biggest single 
shipyard in the world. Aircraft 
manufacture is also a very im¬ 
portant industry. 

outstanding natural 
features are the Mountains of 
Mourne, famed in song; ^ Lough 
Neagh (pronounced Nay), the 
biggest lake in ’ the United King¬ 
dom, 18 niiles long and 10 miles 
^^ide; and the Giant’s Causeway, a 
qurious rock formation on the 
'north coast consisting 'of pillars 
that look as though they had been 
Carved by man. ; ^ * - - 

These pictures are reproduced by courtesy 
of the Northern 'Ireland Government, British 
I^uropean Airways, and the British Travel 
and Holidays Association, 


Laying out linen to bleach in the sun 


Strange rock formation of the Giant^s Causeway, County Antrim 



In County Down are the Mountains of Mourne^ famous in song 


Donaghadee harbour, favoured for boating and fishing, on the coast south of Belfast Lou<»h 







































































Nirniala, as ‘‘ clear as crystal-clear water 


JjONDON Zoo has no animal 
“bottle-babies “ at the moment, 
but there is a very interesting one 
to be seen in the Children’s Zoo 
at Whipsnade. It is a baby 
nylghai (Indian antelope), which 
was deserted by its mother at 
birth but was rescued just in time 
by keepers. , ^ 

As this attractive little animal 
is likely to become a popular pet 
over the next few months, oflicials> 
wanted to find a suitable native 
name for it. X/iey were lucky. 
For on the day it was rescued one 
of the visitors in the zoo park 
was an Indian lady. Officials told 
her the circumstances, and asked 
her to suggest a name. The lady, 
thinking of Che animal’s eyes, 
named it “Nirmala,” which means 
“as clear as crystal-clear water.” 

Incidentally, there are now 13 
in the nylghai herd at Whipsnade, 
ten of which were born in the 
park. 

HARD-BOILING EGG 

The London Zoo’s efforts to 
obtain a rnate for their South 
African ostrich Sophy (obtained, 
from Bristol Zoo early last year) 
have so far been unsuccessful. 
And in the meantime Sophy seems 
about to produce another clutch 
of eggs. 

“Last year,” said Mr. .Stanley 
Hexter, ostrich house head keeper, 
“she laid a clutch of ten eggs. 
They were infertile, so the 
keepers’ wives had them for 
making omelettes—the best way 
of using these three-lb. eggs. They 
can be boiled, but it takes nearly 
an hour to boil one egg. One. full- 
sized ostrich egg equals about 18 
domestic hens’ eggs,” Mr, Hexter 
added. 

Meanwhile, officials are still 
trying to find a mate for Sophy, 
and should they be successful this 
year, Sophy’s 1959 clutch may well 
produce some baby ostriches. 
These large, flightless birds have 


been bred at Whipsnade, but not, 
as yet, at Regent’s Park. 

The Zoo’s 100-odd homing 
budgerigars, kept in their aviary. 
during the winter, are now flying, 
freely in the grounds again, and 
several are looking for suitable 

A long way down 



A giraffe of Chip per fie Id’s Circus 
has to go down a long way to 
reach a titbit offered by n two- 
year-old. 

nesting sites. One pair seem 
already to have made their choice, 
a hole ia an ash tree which grows 
inside the Southern Aviary, the 
large wired-in enclosure for sea¬ 
birds, adjoining the sea-lions’ pool. 

“This is a surprising choice,” a 
Zoo official told me, “but it cer¬ 
tainly has its points. Visitors are 
hot allowed inside this aviary, and 
as the various sea-birds take no 
notice of the budgerigars’ comings 
and goings, they should be able 


to nest in complete security— 
which is not always the case with 
some of the others nesting in the 
grounds,” 

An interesting, waif just arrived 
in the collection is a small brown- 
pluraaged bird with long Jegs and 
beak which officials promptly 
identified as a water-rail. 

“The rail is a gift from two 
schoolboys, Derek and David 
East, who live at Horsmonden, 
Kent,” said the official. “The lads 
were going home in the dark when 
they almost trod on the rail, which 
appeared to be dead. On examin¬ 
ing it, however,, they found it was 
alive, and it soon recovered at 
their home—apparently the bird 
had merely stunned itself by fly* 
ing into a telegraph pole.' It has 
now quite recovered, and we are 
putting it in our British Birds’ 
Aviary, where we have two others. 

“Water-rails, normally found in 
the marshy country of East 
Anglia, where they are also known 
as bilcocks or skiddies,. are shy 
little birds, but they do quite well 
in the Zoo. They are easy to 
feed, taking, worms, snails, small 
fish, and some vegetable food.” 

ZOO MOTH TRAPS 

Two mercury-vapour moth traps 
are now being, operated nightly on 
the roofs of Zoo buildings. Both 
traps, are being set and cleared 
daily by insect-house keepers. 

“At the moment we arc not 
getting very large catches,,” said 
Mr. George Ashby, insect-house 
overseer, “but the ‘bag’ will in¬ 
crease as the weather becomes 
warmer, and more and more 
moths come into the grounds. 
Most of the moths are used as 
food for certain small reptiles and 
for some of the tropical birds. 
But occasionally we find among 
the catch a rare specimen, which 
we then put on exhibition in the 
insect house,” Craven Hill 


Bach, from 
the 

Antarctic 

The eight huskies which 
accompanied Dr. Vivian 
Fuchs in the Antarctic, 
recently arrived at the 
Royal Albert Docks in 
London. Here we see 
one of them, called 
Mutt, with Cadet Colin 
Macdonald pf Edin¬ 
burgh, 
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Waiting a homeward wind 


At this time of the year the Old 
Harbour of Mombasa, Kenya, is 
crowded with dhows waiting for the 
coming of the monsoon which will 
take them back to their home ports 
in the Persian Gulf, Arabia, and 
India. With their carved sterns and 
their crews speaking many 
languages, they are always a great 
attraction with tourists. 

The dhows are among the 
world’s oldest .sailing craft, their 
design having changed little in 
2000 years. Indeed, wooden pins 
or dowels are still used in the con¬ 
struction of the hulls Instead of 
nails or screws. 

These picturesque boats, ply 
between the Middle East and East 
Africa,, their sailings depending' 
largely on the monsoon trade 
winds. Running before the north¬ 
eastern monsoon on their journey 
to Mombasa, they can make as 
much as 16 knots. - 

The first vessels in this yearly 
migration usually arrive at Mom¬ 
basa at the end of December or 
early January, They bring , with 
them rich hand-woven Persian 
carpets, salt, dates and figs, shawls, 
tiles, and dried fish (including 
shark) which are caught during the 
voyage. 

Each dhow spends about four 
months in the Old Harbour, during 


which the crew unload the cargo 
and take on a return load, usually 
building poles, coffee, or charcoal. 
At one time, the return cargo con¬ 
sisted of slaves, and in fact near the 
harbour can still be seen a fresh¬ 
water well which was used by the 
slaves—a memorial to- unhappy 
times; 

Then, after a re-fit,, which in¬ 
cludes smearing the sides of the 
hull with fish oil to help the shfp 
through the water, the sails' are 
hoisted to the beat of a drum and 
the lilt of a traditional sea shanty, 
and the dhow is off on its month¬ 
long return journey, helped now by 
the cool breezes of the south¬ 
western monsoon. 


MR ETCETERA 

Several students from the Far 
East who went to New Zealand 
under the Colombo Plan received 
farming diplomas ^ at Massey 
Agricultural College, last month. 

Some , of their names were. 
“ tongue-twisters ” for the college 
principal who made the awards. 
He earned a special round of 
applause when he managed to 
announce the successful student 
who rejoices in the name of 
Saravanamuttu Vivekariahada 
Rajah, 


MIC AH CLARKE—-Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s story of the Monmouth Rising (7) 



The Duke of Beaufort ignored his officers’ During the night Micah heard a creaking sound 
advice ahotiC torturing Micah to make him reveal and, glancing, up, was amazed to see an opening 
detaiU of Monmouth’s army. Instead he ordered appear in the roof of his cell. It framed a man’s 
the prisoner to be put in a dungeon. There the masked face and a lantern. Then a rope was 
captain of the guard, a sad, solemn-faced fellow, let down, apparently tied to a beam in the ceiling 
tried to comfort Micah by telling him that Ihe of the room above. Micah lost no time in 
Duke’s marshal was an expert hangman. “ Be swarming up it. lie found himself in a bare 
of good heart,” he said, “ for you shall not fall room, and his rescuer revealed himself as none 
into the hands of a bungler.” other than Beaufort himself I 


The Duke told Micah that he knew the secret “ Tell Monmouth,” he said, “ that I wish him 
opening of this cell, and had come in disguise to well in his enterprise, and would help him w'crc 
rescue him. It was soon clear that his Grace it not that I am hemmed in by those who watch 
wanted to be on. good terms with Monmouth in mo closely, and who would denounce me were I 
case the rcbellioii succeeded, lie said he had to show my true thoughts. Should he move his 
been obliged to appear severe with Micah in army into these parts I may openly declare 
front of his officers, .w^ho were loyal to King myself.” Then Beaufort threw the rope through 
James. Now he wanted the young man to take the open window of the room, and told Micah 
a verbal message back to Monmouth. he w'ould find his horse waiting outside. 


Monmouth safely with this encouraging news? See next week’s instalment 
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SECRET OF THE GORGE 


By Malcolm Saville 


When the Lone Piners and 
Nicholas Whitefiower search for 
the missing Whitefiower Diamond 
Necklace they split up their forces. 
The twins and Nicholas explore 
Bringewood Manor; Peter and 
Jenny search the meadow, river 
bank, and a ruined cottage; and 
Davidand Tom ^ set ,off.: to look 
for possible hiding places in caves 
along the gorge. While they_ are 
here, the two boys find an old 
punt, hut in trying to paddle it 
upstream they nearly come to 
\ grief in the strong cUrrent and 
the punt is smashed under the low 
bridge. They are returning to their 
camp when ihe}\ see a lout and a 
girl.. wrecking their tents and 
equipment. 

16. Figlil III Ihe camp 

A s David stumbled across the 
^ rough grass towards the camp 
with Tom at his heels, the girl, 
who was now smashing their kettle 
against a stone, looked round, 
screamed a warning to her com¬ 
panion, and took to her heels. The 
lout, who now had a knife in his 
hand, stared open-mouthed at his 
enemies. Then he slashed at the 
green canvas of the nearest tent, 
and with the cowardice of a bully 
turned to follow his girl-friend, 
who was breaking all records as 
she raced for the bridge. But he 
wasn't quick enough. He tripped 
over one of the ropes and fell flat. 

David reached him first and 
hauled him to his knees by the 
collar of his shirt, 

‘‘Get up!‘’ he gasped. “Get up 
so that I can knock you down 
again!” 

, Tom looked at David in aston¬ 
ishment. He had never seen him 
so angry. He was pale under his 
sunburn and kept clutching and 
imclutching his hands as the lout 


shufilecl back on his heels and 
then got to his feet. He was at 
least four inches taller than David, 
but Tom saw at once that he was 
really scared. 

“Now then!” David knew his 
: voice was shaking, so he spoke as 
quietly as he could. “Who are 
you and who sent you here to 
;smash up our camp?. We could, 
get the police after you for this.” 

“The police?” the lout sneered. 
“You’re a fine lot to talk of! 
police.' What about yourselves? • 
You’re trespassing, aren’t ydu-— 
you and your silly little pals?” 

David felt his heart thumping 
with fury, but before he could 
say anything further a familiar 
voice called: 

“Tom! David! Help uS. 
Peter’s hurt!” 

Both boys turned to see Jenny 
and Peter coming towards them 
up the track from the river. Peter 
had her arm round Jenny’s 
shoulder. She was pale and limp¬ 
ing badly, and there was a blood¬ 
stained handkerchief round her 
knee. 

First blow 

While David was’ looking the 
other way, the lout aimed a fierce 
blow at his face. His fist struck 
David just below the ear and he 
staggered back and nearly fell as 
Jenny screamed. Then the lout 
turned to run, but Tom brought 
him down with a rugger tackle 
round the knees, and was sitting 
on him when the girls came up. 

“Hold him,” David said 
sharply, and then he went over to 
Peter. 

“What’s up, JPete? What have 
you done to yourself?” 

It was Jenny who'answered his 
question. 


OLD-TME CARS 


( A series o£\ 
twenty-four f 






No. 16. THE 1904 ROVER 




jgETTER known, then,, as manu¬ 
facturers of cycles and 
motor-cycles, the Rover Com¬ 
pany introduced this single- 
cylinder car in 1904. Although 
only a seven-h.p, model, it car¬ 
ried four people in , comfort. 
In fact, it was remarkable what 


roomy, heavy bodywork these 
cars had. Of course, the 
maximum speed was only 
about 35 m.p.h., and all hills 
called for much gear-changing. 

One unusual feature of this 
car was the coil-spring sus-. 
pension at the front. 


“That boy there tricked us, 
David. He was with a girl and 
they pushed us in the old cottage 
and locked us in. Peter cut her 
knee on broken glass as we were 
getting away.” • 

“He did that, did he?” 

David whirled round and walked 
up to Tom arid the lout. 

“Let him get up, Tom,’-’ he said. 
“I want this chap!” 

Tom stood aside, and the youth, 
getting up from his knees, looked 
round wildly. But there was no 
escape for him. 

Seeing stars 

Then the fight began. David, 
looking small beside his oppo¬ 
nent, knocked him down with his 
second blow. Neither of them had 
much idea of boxing. They both 
hit the air as well as each other, 
and David was very surprised 
when he stopped a full-blooded 
punch in the-face that made him 
see stars. The truth was that he 
was still so angry that he didn’t 
feel the blows he received ‘and 
closed in on his taller adversary 
whenever he could. 

He knocked the lout down a 
second time and, when he staggered 
to his feet, hit him again with all 
his strength in the mouth. 

That was enough. 

The lout could take no more: 
He stumbled and put his hands 
to his cut lips, started to blubber, 
and then staggered away down the 
track leading to the bridge. 

They watched him go. 

“Nice work,” Tom said, but 
there was little triumph in his 
voice. “I don’t think he’ll come 
back again.” 

“Maybe he won’t,” David re¬ 
plied, and he felt a little sick and 
rather disgusted. “Sorry, though, 
we didn’t find out who he was or 
where he comes from. But leave 
him now. I want to see ^what’s 
happened to Peter.” 

Peter was sitting with her back 
against the canvas of her tent, 
and she gave the boys a cheerful 
smile. 

First-aid for Peter 

. “I ought to call you ‘my hero,’ 
David,” she said. “I don’t like 
fighting .like that very much. But 
I’m not a bit sorry for him.” 

David sat down beside her. 
Jenny was already busy lighting a 
tablet of solid fuel under their 
keltic, and the first-aid box was 
lying by her feet. 

. “Let me sec the cut,” he said. 
The leg of her blue jeans below 
the right knee was dark with 
blood, and the material was torn 
enough for him to see a nasty cut. 

“Better get that cleaned up and 
covered,” he suggested. “Then 
you can tell us all about it.” 

It was Jenny who did most of 
the first-aid work on the knee, and 
she did it very well. When she 
had finished she turned to David 
and attended to his eye, which was 
now’, going purple. 


While Tom lit the 
camp-fire and began 
to clear up the mess, 

Peter started her 
story. 

She told them how 
they searched under 
the bridge for the 
diamonds, and over¬ 
heard the conversa¬ 
tion of their enemy 
walking over the 
bridge as they 
crouched beneath it. 

Jenny took up the 
tale of how they had 
been tricked and 
pushed into the cot¬ 
tage.' . ' 

“I was terrified, 
and as we struggled' 
with the door we 
heard a most horrible 
noise,” she said. “ But 
we found out later 
that the noise was 
made by a branch of 
a tree rubbing against a window. 
But it sounded horrible. After a 
bit we managed to move and 
climb the stairs, and . thank good¬ 
ness the upstairs windows weren’t 
boarded up. They wouldn’t open, 
so I broke the glass with a bit of 
wood. It was easy to get into a 
tree from the window, but Peter 
didn’t see a jagged bit of glass 
when she was climbing out. We 
were lucky to escape so easily.” 

Jenny stopped speaking at last 
and looked across at David. - 

“David! Your eye looks bad. 
As you and Peter are wounded, 
why don’t you two look after each 
other and tidy up the camp while 
Tom comes with me to look for 



The lout aimed a fierce blow at David’s face 


the twins and Nicholas? Do ybu 
realise how late it is and those 
others haven’t come back yet?” : 

So much had happened that 
they had not realised the time 
until Jenny had mentioned it, 
Tom jumped to his feet at once 
and looked quickly round. The 
afternoon light was fading. 

“I’ve got a feeling that the 
twins might have got young 
Nicholas into trouble. Jen’s right. 
We’d better go and look for 
them,” I 

“Take a torch with you,” David 
suggested. “If fon go to the 
house, be careful. The workmen 
may be knocking the living-rooms 

Continued on page 10 


Puzzle Corner 

We give three answers to each of the following questions. 
Do you know which is correct ? See how many you get right. 

W 


HAT do the initials Y.H.A. 
Stand for? (a) Young 
Heroes Association ; (b) Yugo¬ 
slav Horse Artillery ; (c) Youth 
Hostels Association. 

Answer (c) is correct. 

How many hostels arc there in 
England and Wales ? (a) 50 ; 
(b) nearly 300 ; (c) nearly 100. 

Answer {b) is correct, and there are 
others in Scotland, Ireland and 
abroad. 

What is'a self-cooker ? (a) a sun 
bather ; (b) a cannibal ; (c) a 
youth hosteller who cooks his 
own meals. 

Answer (c) is correct. If you 
don't want to cook, you can buy. 
3-course meals cooked by the 
warden at most hostels. 

What do you call the person in 
charge of a hostel? (a) 
warden; (b) warder; (c) 
manager. 

Answer (a) is correct, though on 
the Continent they often call 
them house-parents. 


What is the lowest age for Y.H.A. 
membership ? (a) 16 ; (b) 5 ; 
(c) 21. 

Answer {b) is right, though young 
members have to be accom¬ 
panied. 

What is the oldest age at which 
you can join the YJJ.A. ? (a) 
21 ; (b) 40 ; (c) 99. 

Answer—none of these is correct I 
There is no upper oge-Iimit, so 
your parents may join as well. 

When was the Youth Hostels 
Association started in this 
. country ? (a) 1066 ; (b) 1812 ; 
(c) 1930. 

Answer (c) is correct, though the 
first hostel was not opened until 
the following year. 

What is the cost.per night, at a’ 

. youth hostel ? (a) £1; (b) 

Is. 6d. ; (c) 3s. 

Answer {b) is correct if yoiPre 
under 16, otherwise answer (c)." 

Where can I find out more about 
the Y.H.A. ? ' 

Answer—fill in the coupon below 
and all your questions will be 
answered. ' . 


Post 

this 


To Y.H.A., Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. CN58/3 J 

Please send me “ Go/ij^ Places?*', ** Postcard from Peter**, [ 
enrolment form and details of family membership. | 

Name ........... I 

Address...:.... | 
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E |C|t!;||:f WITH QUALITY 
• approvals 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

AppHcauta must‘send 3 d. 
for postage. (Abroad 1/. 
extra Rogd.) Monthly 
selocUons our special¬ 
ity, Adult collectors 
catered for. If you wish 
you may join “ttHB 
CODE STAMP CLUB,” 
Sub. 1/.. You receive 
Badge, Membership Card 
listing flue gifts, Approx'als 
seut monthly, (Postal Soc, 
iSat. 1897.) 

We aim to please. 
Parents* or Ucadmaster^a 
permission reaiiired, 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 52), Canterbury, Kent. IfS 
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irmiEIEl! 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS □ 
25 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ 
100 WHOLE WORLD □ 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 
27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
STAMP ALBUM □ 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and It will bo sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CIIAEQE together with 
Approvals, (Wo can only afford to 
give one freo gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8 d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee). Please tell yoitr parents, 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP GO., LTD. 
(Dept, M58), BRIDGNORTH 


DO YOU KNOW ,that on April 15tU, 
Malta issued a set of stamps to 
commemorate the conferment of the 
George Cross on the people of the 
Island for their fortitude in the War? 
That , these stamps were withdrawn 
and became obsolete on April 21st? 
THAT we will send to YOU, ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE a packet of 6 
MALTA STAMPS, ineluding the l|d. 
George Cross? Just ask to see our 
Superior Discount Approvals enclos¬ 
ing 3d. stamp (Abroad 1/6) for 
postage—and . please tell your 
Parents. 

M. HUTCHINSON (43), 

01(1 Cedars Cottage, Westwood Hill, 
Sydenham. S.E.26 


E THREE Queen Elizabeth Issues of i 

,CAYMAN ISLANDS] 

_ (Our attractive islands in the West Indies i 
. —with a population less than 7,0001 1 f) J 
[ have recently issued largo bl-colpurcd 1 
^ pictorials showing Island scenes. These 3 
► superb MINT stamps will Vo seat at onco, j 


ABSOLUTELY FREE I i 

► to all genuine collectors requesting one j 

► of my Discount Approval selections. I 1 
also present purchasers with a SPECIAL 4 
SURPRISE GIFT, worth inore than the 4 
above, and I operate, a genuine profit- j 
sharing BONUS SCHEME for all customers j 
making reasonable regular purchases. 1 

, Please tell your parents, ^ 

You will not regret writing to; ^ 

C. W. THOMAS (Dept. CN/C1), 4 

^ 7 Wipterhourne Rd., Abingdon, Berks, i 
^^enclosing 3d. stamp for postage. J 


Once asaln I am offering^his amazing 

FREE GIFT 

AUSTRALIAN COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 

This packet containing S Australian Com¬ 
memorative stamps. Includes such stamps as 
Royal Visit, Antarctic Research, Red Cross, 
nnd 2 others, is offered FREE to applicants 
fer my Bargain Approvals enclosing 3d. for 
postage. Please tell your Parents before replying. 
S-W. SALMON (C29) 119 Bcechcroft Rd., Ipswich 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 

100 World 2 /- 

100 China ■ .,.1/6 
12 Herm Island 
Triangulars 2/- 
100 Gt. Britain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 
25 Malaya ... 1/6 
10 Hong Kong 1/3 
50 Australia 2/6 
25 Algeria ,,, 1/3 
50 Austria ... 1/3 
10 Barbados ... 2/< 


10 Icelo.nd 
100 Jugoslavia 
■ 50 U.S.A. 

100 France 
100 Germany 
25 S. Africa 
10 Kenya 
10 Saudi Arabia 2/ 
10 Gold Coast 1/3 
25 Egypt ... 1/3 
100 Brit. Empire 3/6 
10 Mauritius ... Ijf 6 


1/3 

3/4 

1/6 

2 /- 

1/3 

1/6 

1 /- 


Fleage add 3d. for return postage. 
Full Price List sent Free of Charge. NO 
APPROVALS. Orders despatched per return 
—NO WAITING Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GIBBONS' SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE. 1958 EDN., 1,597 Pages. 
PRICE 21/-, Postage 1/9. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allingtoh St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


FREE! SET FREE! 



•S> PLUS 25 OTHER STAMPS 

SPORT & TRIANGLE PKT. FREE 

SAN MARINO set of 3 (illustrated) 

sports. Tennis, etc., plus 25 other desirable 
stamps free. Send 3d,' postage and 
request Approvals, Please tell your parents. 

1 ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE i 
TC 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom fC 



We offer you an ultra-rapid British- 
Made “Gratispoor* film FREE! so 
that you may try the amazing 
Gratispoo] Developing and Printing 
Service. NO “CATCH.” Send this 
advert., with name, address and 1/- 
for postage and P.T. only. Free film 
will be sent by return. THESE 
SIZES ONLY, 620, 120 and 127. 

FAMOUS FOR 20 YEARS, 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept, C.N,7), CLASCOW, C.1 


British Colonial. Foreign SpacefiHcrs, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., id,. Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

Juniors should consult parents before applying. 

PILGRIM 

PRIORY VIEW RD.. MOORDOWN, 
--BOURNEMOUTH- 


The ChUdron*s Newspaper, May fO, 1953 



pet in Mr. James Milne’s new twice awakened by Wilberforce. 
book, Wilberforce, Our Monkey The monkey had never before dis- 
(Phocnix House, 12s. 6d.). ' turbed him at night, and feeling 

Wilberforce’s mother was run vaguely uneasy, he; dragged his 
over by a lorry on an Indian forest bed . back into the tent. A few 
road. The driver took the waif moments later there came the 


. STAMP NEWS 

MOST attractive . set of six is 
soon to be released by Hun¬ 
gary to boost National Savings. 
The designs will illustrate the fable 
of the ant and the grasshopper; 
a bee. collecting honey; a mother 
with her baby; an old woman 
with doves; youngsters - with 
national savings stamps cards; and 
a wad of banknotes changing 
hands, 

jgELOiUM's own special issues 
marking the Brussels Exhibi¬ 
tion show : the Benelux Gate; 
Belgian Civil Engineering Pavilion; 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda Urundi 
Pavilion; Belgium in 1900; the 
Atomium; and the TELEXPO 
Pavilion. 

(^ANADA is this week issuing a 
stamp to mark the centenary 
of the Province of British Colum¬ 
bia. It shows a miner panning 
gold by a mountain stream, and 
recalls the Gold Rush of 1858. 

gpECiAL postmarks with the words 
Territorial Army Golden 
Jubilee 1908-1958 are now being 
used on cancelling machines at 
many Post OlTices in Britain. 

^EW stamps from Papua and 
New Guinea, to be issued next 
month,. will depict the cocoa, 
timber, cattle, and coffee industries. 
At the same time the current red 
3id. stamp, portraying a Chimbu 
head-dress, will be reproduced in 
black. 


The bells are ringing 

Fifty years ago guests at a 
Nottingham hotel complained 
about the noise made by two 
large bells striking the hours over 
the nearby Mechanics Institute. 
So the bells were stopped and 
remained silent. But now they 
are ringing again—12,000 miles 
away, at St. Anne’s School, in 
Townsville, Queensland. 

The headmaster learned that the 
bells were for sale, but when the 
Institute received his letter, it was 
decided to give them to him. 

And so the idea caught on. 
Engineers took down the bells, a 
garage cleaned them; British Road 
Services took them to a foundry, 
where they were tuned; and a 
shipping company carried them to 
Australia—all free of charge. 


to a construction camp, where it 
was adopted by Mr. Milne, an 
engineer erecting power cable 
pylons in the jungles of Southern 
India. 

Soon afterwards the orphan was 
badly bitten by a bull-terrier. The 
engineer took him to a local 
veterinary surgeon, and for, some 
days Wilberforce was a pathetic 
little bundle of bandages. But he 
made a rapid recovery, and be¬ 
came Mr. Milne’s inseparable com¬ 
panion. 

The little monkey’s chief joy 
was to travel with his master on 
the motor-bicycle, and the sound 
of its engine starting would bring 
him squawking from the tree- 
tops to leap on to Mr. Milne’s 
shoulders, where he would ride 
astride, keeping a firm grip on his 
friend’s hair. 

Wilberforce’s greatest achieve¬ 
ment, however, was to save his 
master from a bear. Sleeping 


snarling, roar of a sloth bear out¬ 
side. 

And next morning its tracks 
were observed going right across 
the spot where I the camp-bed had 
stood. A sloth bear will not 
attack a man unless frightened, 
but it has poor sight, and if that 
bear had stumbled over the camp- 
bed; it would certainly have 
mauled the occupant with its ter¬ 
rible claws. Brave Wilberforce 
had overcome his instinctive urge 
to flee to the tree-tops, and h3d 
warned his master in time. 

Mr. Milne gives us many pen- 
pictures of his little friend—for 
instance, making friends with two 
tiny tailor-birds on the author’s 
veranda, and defying a large cat 
that was after their nest of fledg¬ 
lings. 

“How I loved that little 
rascal!” writes Mr. Milne; and a 
host of readers will love Wilber- 
force, too. 



Punch and Judy man 

Mr. Franldin Spence will no doubt provide much enjoyment for 
hundreds of children this summer with his Punch and Judy 
show on the sands at Lowestoft. Here we see him adding a 
toucli of colour to Punch while other characters wait their turn. 


SECRET OF THE GORGE 


515 STAMPS FREE ! 

Senl 3d. stamp requostinp Approvals 
and DETAILS how to obtain tho above 
stampa and also other wonderful GIFTS. 
3/6 COMPLETE STAMP OUTFIT 3^6 
Illustrated Album; 50 Stamps; Magnifier, 
together with MOUNTS & FEUFORATION 
GAUGE. 

Tell your parents.of this wonderful offer. 

NORMAN (CN.5), 

42 Castleview Odns., lllQrd, Usaex 


INVISIBLE INK 

Ensure SECRECY with your Club Messages. 
Message revealed wben desired by slightly 
heating paper—vanishes in - a few minutes, 
Suflicient powder for email bottle of ink—> 
simply dissolve in water 111 Send Stiunped, 
Addressed. Envelope and 6d. Postal Order for 
1 packet (5 packets for 2/-). 

R. J. BRIDGWATER, 

3 RING ROAD, NORTH LANCING, SUSSEX. 


Send Sd. for illustrated lists. 

SHIP CONSTRUCTION KITSlI'll 

U C o 1 

•OiOa I For 

CONSTITUTION S 

. ' h 0 I i - 

*‘0!d Ironsides” I days. 
, _ {ideal 

11 all ages, 





Play 
anywhere. 

In box' complete as Ulus. 


’ pflc/dnp. 

Build it 
yourself with 
this 101 -piece 
all-plastio construc¬ 
tion kit. Makes a fully 
detailed authentic scale model of an historic 
48-gua ”ship-of-the-Une.” 14 in, long. Packed 
in attractive box. 


Plus 1/91 junior S/O^plus 2/1 P.P/kg, Vy 

^ REAL radio" Crystal Sot 


lYithout Oft/- Inc.'phones 
. 'phones 31/-. 

REAL RADIO RECEPTION— 
ng) NOT A TOY I Earphones csson- 
SuJ tlal. Ideal Bedrooms, Radio- 
1 minded boj’^s. No Ulectrlclty, No Bat- 
literies. Works anywhere. 4" X 2"-X 4'. 
iPlus P,.<S; Pfeg. C.OO. extra. 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (DePt. C.N.P.78>. 623/7 Holloway Road, London, N.19 



Continued from page 9 

down now. I wish we’d thought 
of the twins before,” 

Jenny and Tom walked across 
the meadow and they were soon 
out of earshot. 

“I do think we ought to find 
the twins, Tom,” Jenny said, and 
then, when he looked puzzled, she 
went on: “I mean that I do think 
you ought to take me out some¬ 
times, Tom. I thought hunting for 
the others would be a nice thing 
for Tis to do together.” 

For a moment Tom looked 
down at her as if he was going to 
laugh. Then, very sensibly, he 
changed his mind. 

“Good idea, Jen ... Wasn’t 
too good shut up in that old 
cottage, was it? I thought we 
were wrong to let you and Peter 
go there . . . Do you know, I’ve 


never s^een David as fighting mad 
as he was with that chap just now. 
We shall have to find out who he 
is and who sent him to wreck our 
camp. He was sent, you know.” 

“David was wonderful, but you 
would have been wonderful, too, 
Tom, if I’d cut my knee like that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Tom didn’t answer, because they 
were novi^ toiling up the steep hill 
towards the Manor and wei'C too 
breathless to talk. The sun was 
going down, and when they looked 
back over the trees of the gorge 
to the west the sky was a lovely 
luminous pale green. Away to the 
south a few fleecy clouds tinged 
with pink were moving northwards 
in a wind which they could now 
feel at the top of the hill. 

I got a feeling the weather’s 
going to change. I reckon Uncle 


Alf would say so, and he’s never 
wrong. It’s those clouds , . 

“If the weather changes and it 
rains, Tom . . Jenny’s eyes 
were beginning to grow round with 
sudden anxiety as she stared at 
her companion. “If it rains, Tom, 
what will happen down at the 
gorge? You remember what 
Miranda said. It was dangerous 
by the gorge when it rained. Will 
it rain, Tom?” 

But Tom did not answer. He 
was listening intently to another 
sound, a call that came on the 
wind, faint but unmistakable. It 
was the peewit’s lament, the Lone 
Piners’ warning call. 

“The twins!” he shouted, and 
led the race across the grass 
-towards the darkening outlines of 
the Manor. 

To be confimted 
































































. the \^hildren’s Newspaper, May 10, 1958 
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i PUZZLE PARADE | 


BILLY GETS A TRIM 

“'\yHitE I finish my shopping Paul set to work 


u. 


TWIN WORDS 

Each of the following jumbled 
words can be arranged to form 
two familiar words. 

HPACE FLAG LESO ENMLO 
HTNOR 

SPORTS PUZZLE 

The letters of the words printed 
in italics can be re-arranged to 
spell an article used in horse- 
riding. / 

“ ^RE you going for the special 
ride on Saturday?” Jill 
asked Pam. “I would if I could 
get Harlequin,” Pam answered. 
“Take my tip and choose a quieter 
rnount,” Jill advised. “There will 
be a rush of people everywhere, 
and you should let a more ex¬ 
perienced rider cope with Harle¬ 
quin’s pranks. Accidents are rare 
here, but they do happen.” 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets ! 
“Experiments** 
■ 1/2 
“Formulae** 

1/2 

“ Home 
Chemistry *’ 
(New Ed,) 2/10 
postpaid 
(^dentific Dept. C.N.) 

DjEIiH 60 high street> 

stoke Newingtoni London, N.I6 




The desire of the Children’s 
Newspaper to help bring about a 
keener appreciation by children 
of the value of Good Handwriting 
Is shared by us, 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE has for a long time 
helped the careless and untidy writer. 

WHATEVER THE AGE, 
HANDWRITING 
CAN BE IMPROVED. 

Our Short. Course, prepared by 
L, Wf Butcher, a.t.d., the Hand¬ 
writing expert must lead to better 
Handwriting. - 

V W£ PROV/DE ' ■ - 

choice of style 

★ simple, easy to 

FOLLOW LESSONS 

★ EXPERT GUIDANCE 
THROUGHOUT COURSE 

POST this Coupon NOW 

j MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE,-j 
69 WIMPOLE STREET • LOHDON, W.i; 

I • P/ease send me . your ^ . . j 

FREE ’Leaflet on I 

BETTER HANDWRITING. ,:] 

j NAME... j 

I Address.... 


1 W50 
I___ 


AGE . 


Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Reflects. 

9 Duelling sword. 10 Where the 
Sun rises. 11 Boast. 13 One of 
five on your foot. 15 Listen with 
it. 17 Bandit. 20 Myself. 21 You 
might catch fish in it. 22 Editor. 

24 See with them. 26 Quality of 
musical sound. 28 Start. 29 
Somethingowed, 30 Americancoin. 
READING DOWN. 1 One of a 
Gaelic-speaking race. 2 Out of 
Print. , 3 Not ever, 4 Ocean. 5 
Lion’s home. 6 Devoured. 7 
Royal Society. 8 Heavenly body. 

12 Egg on. 14 Do as you are told, 

16 British colony in the south of 
Arabia. 18 Insertion in book. 

19 The top room ! 20 Drink of 

honey, yeast; and water. 23 
Hollow mark. 25 To flow back. 

27 Single, 

ANIMALS AND PLACES 

The first line contains the names 
of six animals. Can you link them 
with the words in the second line 
to give the names of six places in 
England ? 

Qx, Cow, Deer, Otter, Mouse, 
Shrew. 

Burn, ley, ford, fold, hole, 
ton. 

WHAT AM I? 
goMETiMES Tm a bird; 

But found in cricket, too. 
But oh, how I hope 
That I’m not made by you. 
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Answer next week. 

HANDLE WITH CARE 
]y[Y first is in charlock, of golden 
hue; 

My second’s in flax, of brilliant 
blue. 

My third is in campion, but not 
in pansy; 

. My fourth is in heather and also 
in tansy. 

My fifth is in rush, but hot in 
reed; [seed. 

My. sixth is in gprse and also in 
My whole is a plant which grows 
in the sand; 

Better take care, or it may .prick 
your hand. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TJere is an entertaining way to increase, youf, knowledge of 
-Li. words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

{Answers are given in column 5) 


1. Subversive influences are at 
work. ‘ • 

A—-Attempts to overthrow 
authority. 

B—'Soothing our troubles. 

C—Oppressing the weak. 

.2. They tried io resuscitate him. 
A—Keep him under control. 
B—Revive his energy. 

C—Distract his attention, 

3. We have a mutual friend. 

• A—Not very talkative. 

B—Apt to be fickle. 

C—Known to both of us. 

CATCH QUESTION 
^^IIY is your nose like the letter 
V in civility? 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Twin wGrtl!i; Cheap, peach ; foal, loaf; lo.se, 
fiolc ; lemon, melon ; north, thorn. 

Sports puzzle. Stirrup Icallicr. 

AniniaU and Places. , Oxford ; Colley ; Deev- 
fold ; Otlcrbuvn; Mousehole; Shrewlon, 

What am I ? Duck. 

Handle with care. Cactus. ,, ■ ~ 

Catch question. Because it is between two !’» 
(eyes). , ■ j 


4. This sentence must be inter¬ 

polated.' 

. A—Translated. 

B—Inserted. 

C—Forbidden. 

5. That was a banal remark. 

A—A witty joke. 

B—-A spiteful retort. 

C—A trivial comment. 

6. You will receive regular 

. increments. ... 

A—Stern reminders. 

, B—Rations of food,; . 

C—Increases in salary. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. A Subversive iiicaiis tending to over- 
’ throw. (From Latin sithvcrgus, turned iip- 

fide down.) 

2. B ' To resuseitate is to revive. (From 
^ Latin resuscitare.) 

3. C Mutual mcan.s interchanged; shared 
hy two or more. (From Latin mufuua, in 

• exchange.) . ' 

■ 4. B ^ To interpolate is to insert. (From 
Latin inierpolarc, to patch up.) 

!5, C . Banal means commonplace. (French 
word meaning common to all.) . 

6. C An increment is an increase; an 
• anmunt dr thing added. (From Latin 
. ^ incrementum—growth, to increase.) 


you get a haircut,” said 
Mummy to Billy one afternoon 
when they were in the town. “I’ll 
come back to the hairdresser’s in 
about half an hour.” 

She gave Billy the money and 
went off to the shops, Billy was 
about to-go into the barber’s when 
he ■ saw Paul coming along. 

“I’ll come in and wait for you,” 
he said, when Billy explained 
what he was doing. 

The two boys entered the shop. 
“Hallo, young Billy,” said the 
barber. “Tm afraid I can’t do 
you today—I’ve far too many 
people waiting.” 

“I tell you what,” said Paul as 
they came out of the shop. “Xet’s 
go home and Til cut your hair. 
It will save you spending the 
money,” 

Home again, Billy sat on a chair 
while Paul set to work. “Cut it 
short,” said Billy. “It will save 
me going to the barber’s again for 
some time.”. 


Snip, snip, 
snip went the scissors, and the pile 
of hair mounted round the chair. 
Then he stepped back to admire 
the results. “Bit more off this 
side;” he muttered, and the scissors 
flashed again. 

He repeated the performance 
several times, and then he took 
the towel from Billy’s shoulders. 
“There,” he said proudly. “You 
won’t have to go to the hair¬ 
dresser’s for at least another six 
months.” 

At that moment Mummy came 
in the door. Her mouth dropped. 
“Your hair! Where’s it gone? 
What’s happened to it?” 

Billy went across to the mirror. 
Paul had certainly done a good 
job. He had cut it so short it 
looked almost as if he had no hair 
at all. 

“Paul’s given me a haircut,” he 
explained. “Short back and sides 
—^and all over as well. He didn’t 
charge anything, cither. You’ve 
saved the one and six.” 


LUCKY DIP 


TAKING A BEELINE 



Tr acer to return to the hive, the bee found many obstacles in its 
way, and could not take the usual bee-line. Eventually it had 
to make a rather long flight. Can you trace the way it went?- 


LOOSE CHANGE^ 

Place three pennies side by side 
on a table with a little space 
between them, and then offer to 
remove the middle one from the 
cenlre without touching it; All 
you do is simply lift one of the 
outside pennies and put it on the 
other side, so that what was once 
the middle penny is now bn the 
outside. 


JAGKO AND CHIMP DROP A LINE TO THE PROFESSOR 



SAM STARLING 
J WAKE in the morning and'always 
hear 

A mellow/ whistling, sweet and 
clear. ' . ^ ! 

I run to the window, and then I 
see . , ■ , . . - ' 

i Sam Starling perched in the olcV 
pear tree! ■ 

Every different kind of note ' 
Bubbles from his speckled throat. 
He mimics the other birds so well 
That often it is hard to tell 
Which bird is singing loudly there,' 
Out in the lovely, fresh spring air. 

HOWLER 

piiE line opposite the right angle 
is the square of the hippo-' 
potamus. 

! 

TIE, TIE, TIE, AGAIN 
TOM TYE tried his tie twice to 
tie. 

But, tugging too tight, tore the tie.' 
Tom turned to Ted Tye, 

Then told Ted to try 

To tie the tie Tom tried to tie. 
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Qnce again Rugby . League foot¬ 
ball comes to Wembley, for 
on Saturday Wigan and Working- 
ton Town meet in the R.L. Cup 
Final. This is the 57th final, 
and the 23rd to be played at 
Wembley. 

With two talented teams on 
view this year’s game promises to 
be a wonderful exhibition of fast, 
open rugby, such as the League 
game is meant to develop. Features 
of both teams are their strong, 
mobile packs of forwards, and 
whoever wins the “battle of the 
foragers ” should be on the way 
to victory, as behind the packs are 
two very talented back divisions. 

Wigan appeared in . the first 
R.L. Final at Wembley in 1929. 
They have figured in nine finals 
altogether (five of them at Wem¬ 
bley) and have won the Cup four 
times. 

GRAND RFXORD 
Workington Town were formed 
only in 1945, but in their com¬ 
paratively short career they have 
won the Cup and Championship 
(in 1951), and were defeated at 
Wembley in 1955—a grand record. 
As in Association football, a 
Cup-winner’s medal is the most 
coveted prize in professional 
Rugby, but an added incentive on 
Final day at Wembley is the 
“Lance Todd” Memorial trophy, 
awarded to the outstanding player 
of the match. It perpetuates the 
memory of the great Australian 


player who later became manager 
of one of the greatest footballing 
teams in Rugby League history— 
the Salford “Red Devils” of the 
1930's. 

■Incidentally, only one player 
has ever played in Cup Finals at 
both Rugby League and Associa¬ 
tion football. That was the 
Welshman Dai Davies, who was 
in the Swinton team that defeated 
Salford in 1900, and goalkeeper 
in the Dolton Wanderers’ team 
defeated by Manchester City in 
1904, 

DEFENDING THE ‘^ASHES’’ 

Immediately after the Cup 
Final, several of the players will 
be off to Australia to take part 
in the eleventh Rugby League 
Tour to the Antipodes. Among 
the 26 players going to defend 
Britain’s possession of the R.L. 
“Ashes ” will be both Workington 
wingers, Ike Southward and Bill 
Wookey, and their strong outside- 
half Harry Archer. 

Wigan contribute four players 
to the Tour party—international 
backs Mick Sullivan, Eric Ashton, 
and David Bolton; and prop- 
forward Mike McTigue, a 15-stone 
forager who is one of the heaviest 
men in the team. David Bolton 
scales only 10 stone 12 lb., but is 
a clever attacker. 

The party have a heavy tour in 
front of them, for between May 
18 and August 24 they will be 
playing 30 matches. 


The Kiwis in London 


J^ONDONERS will have their first 
chance of seeing the touring 
.New Zealand cricketers in action 
this week. This Wednesday they 
meet Surrey at the,. Oval; and on 
Saturday they move on to the 
County ground at Ilford, for their 
match against Essex, 

During, their last tour, in 1949, 
the New Zealanders won at the 
Oval. Bert Sutcliffe, their great 
left-hand batsman, scored 83 in 
that match. But he has even more 


pleasant memories of his last 
match against Essex, for he hit 
243 runs in the first-innings, and 
100 not out in the second. His 
243 was the highest score made 
by a New Zealand cricketer in 
this country; and his 100 not out 
made him the first New Zealander 
to complete 2000 runs during an 
England tour, and the first of his 
countrymen to score two separate 
centuries in a match in an inter¬ 
national tour. 


Sporting Flashbacks' 

fHERE HWE SEEN MW 
• CRICKETER-FOOTSMLERS, BUT N6NE 
HftS Efi^UMLEbTHE bOUBLE SUCCESS OF 

HARRY MAKEPEACE / 

—lANCASHIf^e ANb Emm - 





kS ^ tANCA'SHlRE BATSWAN,HARRY 
PLAYED FOR EN^LANb IN FOUR 
TEST MATCHES v. AUSTRALIA. 

ANb'NAS (N FOUR COUMTY 
CHAWttONSHlP TEAMS fmi'lS-SO)! 

As AN EVERTON FOOTBALLER, 

HE WON Four international 
CAPS ANb WAS IN THE 
F.A.CUP-WlNNlHCiTEAM 
.OF 1906 


UAmsoaHAm 

^msycsicKETc-i?, . 

W^JBELDHAM'' 

THE FieSTSmT . 

ENdlANb SAmM-, A 

HAbTS UNBROKEN YEARS IN ./T 
First-class CRICKET, at <i} I 

86., HE WALKED THE SEVEN 
MILES FROM HIS TILFORO HOME 
To WATCH A MATCH AT 
(JODALMINiS. At 94 , HE 
PLAYED FOR The VETERANS 
OF FARNHAM AND AT 96. 

, HE DIED —T//ELA'ST OP THE 
^ HAMBLEdON MEN (l2i>Z) 



No handicap Sandy jumps to the top 

"VTiriTnY AQ Tnn nf Wrrvfhnm ^ -A 


]>^icnoLAS Job, of Wrotham Heath, 
Kent, is only eight, but already 
he knows exactly what he wants 
to do when he grows up. He in¬ 
tends to be a golf professional 
like his father. And he is certainly 
going the right way about it. 

Nicholas first started playing the 
game when he was four. He has 
already competed in several junior 
tournaments, and has two cups 
on his mantelpiece to testify to 
his success in them. He recently 
competed in the Carris Trophy, a 
national competition open to boys 
up to 18. Nicholas was the 
youngest ever to take part in this 
competition. 


the recent London A.C.’s 
schools athletics champion¬ 
ships, the trophy awarded to the 
outstanding competitor of the 
meeting was won by 16-year-old 
Alexander Davies, of the Hendon 
Technical School, Middlesex. 
Sandy, as he is known, won the 
senior high-jump title with a new 
meeting record of .6 feet 2 t inches, 
and then won the senior long jump 
with 21 fe6t 9^; inches. 

On the strength of these per¬ 
formances Sandy is included in the 
small team which is representing 
London Schools in a meeting 


against Paris Schools being held in 
Paris on Sunday. / 

Had he been eligible to com¬ 
pete, Sandy must have stood a 
good chance of winning the 
A.A.A. Championships in July 
(which are also the final trials for 
the Empire Games), for his jump 
is the best recorded in England 
so far this year. Unfortunately, 
the rules state that no one under 
17 can enter the senior cham¬ 
pionships. 

But, being of Scots parentage, 
Sandy may yet qualify for the 
Empire Games---for Scotland. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. What is the world record for 
the 100 yards sprint? 

2. Is a batsman out if his bails 
are dislodged but do not fall? 

3. Can the ball be spun with 
the fingers when serving at table 
tennis? 

4. Which boxer was nicknamed 
the Brown Bomber? 

5. When was the World Soccer 
Cup last held? 

6. What is the highest total of 
runs scored in an English cricket 
season? 

•Z,V6T ux ap^ui ‘9i8£ s.uojdtuoo sruoa *9 
'puupozjxMg uf ui "S *couataY jo 

sxnoT 90 f > ’piiBif aijj jo uijud oip ui ppq sq 

TsnwTi‘oH *£ ’ON 'Z ’spuooas f . 5 SI u ’> 



Over the 
boundary 

Five Lancasliire players 
leap into action during 
training at the Old 
Trafford ground. They 
are, from left: Roy 
Tattersall, Alan 'V^'ilson, 
Malcolm Hilton, Brian 
Statham and Geoff 
Edrich. 



— lots of Fruity Flavours and the new 
CHOCOLATE FLAVOUR Koola Kreema too! 




— THAT’S THE LOLLY! 

Buy them where you buy your 
LYONS MAID ICE CREAM 
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